statement over "Free Yugoslavia." In this statement
he condemned those decrees of the Government
whereby it decorated certain officers who were traitors,
at the same time degrading other patriots who were

fighting and dying in their struggle against the in-
vaders for the liberation of Yugoslavia.

This was the answer of the Government in Lon-
don, represented by Ninchich, Yovanovich, Gavrilovich
and in Washington, by Konstantin Fotich, to the pleas
of the guerrilla fighters against Hitler for the res-
toration of anti-Hitler national unity. Instead of
meeting these demands, the Government proclaimed
Its "complete faith in General Drazha Mikhailovicli
and In his steadfast resistance to the Axis powers and
and his wisdom, in handling 'quarrelsome elements'
among his own people. ..." It is evident that the
Yugoslavian Government thus acknowledged that the
General was in danger of losing his good name even
though the New York Daily Worker, with its limited
circulation, was the only paper that had seen fit to
publish the charges against him, and the press from
practically every corner of the world rushed to Ms
defence with a series of fabulous counter accusations*

" In its anxiety to "clear the good name" of General
Mikhailovich, the Yugoslavian Government was ap-
parently moved less by the desire to preserve anti-
Hitler national unity than by the fear that the very
sequence of events in Yugoslavia would sooner or later
substantiate the truth of the charges against him.
What is most alarming is the way they tried to clear
Mikhailovich's name by presenting the conflict as
purely a matter of "trouble with the Communists," the
favourite Axis ruse for disrupting national and in-
ternational unity, trying to preserve at all costs the
impression that Mikhailovich is responsible for the
victories of the people's army and that the "Commun-
ists" are only a troublesome minority.
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